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IBISH LIBRARY. -No. 2. 

BY WILLIAM REEVES, D.D. 



FLEMING'S COLLECTANEA SACRA. 

When the scattered fragments of Irish ecclesiastical literature were in danger of being d'spersed be- 
yond the power of recovery, and the distractions consequent on civil war were about to substitute the 
recollection of recent suffering for the memory of ancient glory — when the bonds of society were all 
bnt broken, and the national spirit had degenerated into <ihe fretfulness of subjection — the Irish 
Franciscans undertook to plead the cause of their country's history, and, out of the mouldering re- 
mains of native records, a Mendicant order, with patriotic candour and untiring perseverance, col- 
lected a large amount of precious articles, which they either committed to print, or so disposed of as 
to secure their preservation. What Colgan achieved has been stated in the first paper of this series. 
He had -the satisfaction to witness the success of his endeavours, and the honour which redounded to 
his country and himself from the fruifs of his pen. His contemporary, Patrick Fleming, actuated 
by similar motives, and professing like qualifications, entered upon the same field of labour, but nar- 
rowed his investigations within a much smaller compass, taking the life and doctrine of one saint 
as his scope instead of the whole Calendar, and under this head exhibiting in one collection all that 
could be gleaned up of the acts and writings of the individual. The subject he chose was Colum- 
banus. This ecclesiastic, the most famous of the Irish missionaries, was a native of Leinster, who 
in early life had been placed under St. Comgall's instruction in the flourishing monastery of Bangor. 
Arrived at man's estate he forsook his native country, in the year 590, and, with twelve companions, 
made his way to the east of Gaul, where, in a wild district of the semi-Christianized kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, he founded Luxeuil and other monasteries of great repute. Afterwards, being expelled from 
.France, he retired to Bobio in the north of Italy, where he founded, in 600, a monastery that in 
after times became the nucleus of a town, and the origin of a Bishop's See. This missionary carried 
with him to the continent a warm affection for the discipline and doctrines of the Irish church, not 
only as regarded the absorbing questions of Easter and the See of Rome, but in the practice of that 
ascetic religion which was cultivated at Bangor, and gave its peculiar tone to so large a proportion 
of the primitive monasteries in Ireland. His literary remains are no doubt scanty, but still they are 
sufficient to give us a fair idea of the system of theology which prevailed among his contemporaries-, 
and his monastic Rule is doubly interesting, from the fact that very few traces of the early conven- 
tual usages of the Irish church have been preserved in any satisfactory form. Indeed it is painful 
to think that from such a host of religious instructors as existed in his age, there is not one but 
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Columbanus who has left anything like a record of his sentiments and teaching. His name, 'tis true, 
hardly finds a place in the Irish Calendar, because he left his country in .early life, and became natu- 
ralized in a foreign soil ; but this very circumstance which caused him to be forgotten at home 
mainly contributed to the preservation of his writings, as they were placed in depositories which were 
more secure than those in Ireland, and intimately associated with the author's memory. To perpe- 
tuate the literary remains of this distinguished man, and place them within the reach of the curious, 
was the praiseworthy ambition of Father Patrick Fleming, whose zeal in the undertaking was pro- 
bably quickened by the consideration that after the lapse of a thousand years he himself stood in 
a somewhat similar position towards the land of his birth. 

Patrick Fleming was born on the seventeenth of April, 1599, at Bel-atha-Lagain, now the town- 
land of Lagan in the parish of Cloonkeen and county of Louth.* Unlike John Colgan, who was of 
the ancient indigenous race, Fleming had scarcely a drop of Irish blood in his veins ; his first ances- 
tor in Ireland was one of the Belgian company who came to Ireland in 1169,'' while intermarriage 
with the nobles of the Pale had for many generations introduced the Anglo-Norman element into the 
family, and given it quite an un-Irish character. His father, Gerald Fleming, was great-grandson 
of Christopher Fleming, Baron of Slane and Treasurer of Ireland, while his mother Elizabeth, was 
daughter of Robert Cusack of Cushinstown, a Baron of the Exchequer, by Catharine Nugent, 
daughter of Christopher, heir to the Barony of Delvin c He was baptized by Father William Jacson, 

* The river Lagan bounds the county on the West ; and Kingdom of Leinster for him : they were seventy heroes, 

near Lagan Bridge, close to the junction of the counties dressed in coats of mail." — Four Mast. 1169. Eichard 

of Loulh, Meath, and Monaghan, are the ruins of an old Fleming, who built tt e castle of Slane, and was the an- 

castle, probably a seat of the Flemings, in former cestor of the Barons of Slane, was killed, with 890 of the 



times. The road from Ardee to Carrickmacroas, passes English, to 1176 Ibid. Colgan alludes to these two 

this place. (Ord. Survey, Louth, Sheet 13.) pissages in the dedication of his Trias Thaumaturga to 

*> " The fleet of Flemings came from England, in the Thomas Fleming, titular Archbishop of Dublin, 
army of MacMurchadha, i.e. Diarmaid, to contest the 

c The noble descent of our author may be seen in the annexed genealogical table : 

CHRISTOPHER FLEMING, RICHARD NUGENT = ELIZABETH, 

Barou of Slane, Treasurer of Ireland. 7th Baron of Delvin. I Daughter of Lord Howth. 



1 I 

GERALD FLEMING, SIR THOMAS CUSACK, SIR CHRIS. NUGENT, 

Eq. Aur. Marshal of Ireland. of Cusainglown, Lord Chancellor Married to Marian, daughter I of Lord Howth 

I of Ireland. "I 

I I I 

PATRICK FLEMING, ROBERT CUSACK, = CATHARLNE NUGENT 

of CuMtngtown, ad Baron | Stater of Richard, 8th Baron of 

of Ex chequer, | Delvin. 

GERALD FLEMING, = ELIZABETH CUSACK, 

of Bel.atha.Lagain, Captain, j 

I 
REV. FATHER CHRISTOPHER, 
Born 17th April, 1599. Changed bis name to Patrick 
Hth Match, 1618. Murdered 7th Nov., 1631. 
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and received the family Christian-name of Christopher. As he grew up he gave early indications of 
that sobriety and diligence which adorned his character in after years. At the ao-e of thirteen he 
was sent over to the continent, and placed under the paternal care of his uncle Christopher Cusack, 
the founder and president of the Irish colleges at Douay, Tournay, and other towns in Flanders. 
Subsequently he was removed to the Irish Franciscan College of Louvain, where, on St. Patrick's 
day, 1617, he became a novitiate of the order, and on that day twelvemonths was admitted into the 
brotherhood, exchanging, as was customary, his baptismal for a conventual name, and choosing 
Patrick as best suited to the occasion and his pursuits. It was about this time that he made the 
acquaintance of Father Hugh Ward, the meritorious projector of the Irish hagiological movement, 
whom he met in Paris. It was the opening to a literary intimacy which became closer as they pur- 
sued their kindred objects ; so that while the young friar urged his senior to carry out his intentions 
regarding the expansion of the Irish Calendar, he promised to collect all the tributary materials 
which might present themselves to him in his travels. "When taken to Rome by Hugh Cavellus, or 
Mac Caughwell, afterwards Titular Primate of Ireland, he applied himself to the furtherance of his 
literary projects, and continued from that time to devote his leisure hours to the augmentation of his 
store. d In the year 1631, being then but thirty two years of age, he was nominated President and 
Theological Lecturer of the Irish College, newly founded at Prague ; but, previously to his departure, 
he placed the manuscript of his Collectanea in the hands of Moret, a printer of Antwerp, with a 
view to its publication. This was a most fortunate step for literature, as it secured to the world a 
work which would in all probability have perished had he deferred the time of committing it to the 
press. Scarcely was Fleming ssttled in his new office in Prague, when the Elector of Saxony in- 
vaded Bohemia, and threatening the capital with military chastisement, many of its ecclesiastics re- 
tired, and among them the Irish president, though at first unwilling to abandon his post. Attended 
by Matthew Hoar, a deacon, who at the opening of the college had been employed on account of his 
oratorical talents to deliver the inaugural address, he set out upon his journey ; and, on the 7th of 
November, as he approached the small town of Beneschow, he was suddenly attacked by a party of 
seven lawless peasants, who started from the underwood which adjoined the high road, armed with 
clubs, and beat him and his companion so violently that they killed them on the spot. ' Fleming's 

d He became Lecturer at Louvain, before he removed « Colgan leads us to think that this act of violence 

to Prague. Colgan expresses himself as under great was the result of religious hostility. "Uterque a 

obligations to Fleming. " Nee parvo adjumento et ac- scelerata hsereticorum rusticorum caterva insidiante, et 

cremento eidem operi extitit pia et religiosa industria in obvios quosque Religiosos insseviente, in quadam 

reiigiosissimi etcum omni veneratione nominandi viri, sylva cruento et crndeli supplicio interemptus, martyrii 

Patris fratris Patrieii Flemingi in hoc Collegio et postea palmam adeptus est. Immanes enim beiluse, fidei ac 

alio noBtro Prageusi Lectoris; qui multas Divorum Retigionis odio incensse, et hteretica rabie innocent is- 

concivium vitas et pia opuscula, in diversis Galliae, simos agnos aggressse, unum multis vulneribus confos- 

ItaliEe, et Germanise bibliothecis collegit." Pritfatio in sum et capite bipenni discisso: altorum arbori affixum, 

Act Sanct. p. 5. Harris represents hira as Lecturer in et telis transfixum anno 1632 enecarunt.'* — Praf. in Act. 

Philosophy at S. Isidore's in Homo. (Ware's Irish Wri- Sanct, The memoir prefixed to the Collectanea is not so 

ters, p. 11 2-) but he has no authority for the statement. circumstantial. 

3h 
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body was subsequently found on the road with several fractures in the skull. It was removed to the 
monastery of Votieium, about four miles from the scene of the murder, and seven from Prague, where 
it was honourably received, and in presence of forty brethren solemnly interred. — Thus early termi- 
nated the career of one whose abilities and zeal had just opened for him a wide field of distinction, 
and who, probably, had his life been spared, would have contributed largely to the sacred antiquities 
of his country. His great admiration of St. Columbanus caused him to select that Irishman as his 
ecclesiastical model, and, during the short time that he presided over the College of Prague, the self- 
devotion and untiring zeal of his favourite saint were the frequent theme of his religious discourses. 
It was not his happy lot to witness the fruit of his literary labours, nor was it till after the lapse of 
thirty years that his work was destined to come before the public,— for so long it lay in manuscript, 
his untimely death having suspended the negotiations for its publication. At length, in 1665, Thos. 
Sirinus, or O'Sherrin, as his name would read in its native form ', being Jubilate Lector of Theology, 
in the Irish College at Louvain, obtained a license for the printing of the dormant work, which duly 
appeared at Louvain in 1677. This Thomas was another benefactor of Irish literature, and, though 
his name is not noticed by Ware among the Irish writers, he certainly deserves a place among them 
as an active instrument in preserving the Irish collections which with great labour had been made in 
the early part of the century. In 1662 he published, with additions, Ward's Acts and Illustrations 
of St. Rumold, a very elaborate and valuable compilation ; and, in 1675, a contribution of his to the 
Acta Sanctorum was acknowledged by Godefrid Henschenius the editor. g Sirinus may thus be re- 
garded as bringing up the real of that gallant band, which was led on by Ward, and numbered 
among the illustrious companions such men as the Four Masters, Colgan, White, and Fleming. 

The title of this important work is as follows : — 

R. P. F. Patmoii FueMnjGi Hiberni, Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Strictioris Observantics, olim 
Sacrce Theologies Lectoris Coklectanea SACBAsewS. (joxxymmi Hiberni Ahbatis, Magni Monacltorum 
Patriarclwe, Monasteriorwm Luxoviertsis in Gallia, et Bobiemis in Italia, Aliorumque, Fundatoris et 
Patroni, Necnon aliorum aliquot e Veteri itidem Scotia sett Hibernia antiquorum Sanctorum Acta 
et Opusoitla, misquam antehac edita, partem ab ipso brevibus Notis, partem fusioribus Commentariis, 
ac speciali de Monastica S. Golumbani institutione Tractatu, illustrata ; In quibus de ejusdem Sancti 
Patria, Doctrina, Monachatu, Magistris, Gollegis, JEtate. Peregrinatione, Monasteriorum ab ipso ejus- 
quediscipulis conditorum origine etprogressu ; Hibernorum quoque ac Britonum differentia olim a Ro- 
mania in Paschce celebratione multa curiosa tt nova, per V. A. P. F. Thomam Sikinum InLovaniensi 

f The name appears inthe Annals of the Four Masters, the county of Cavan. {Ibid pp. 436. 44a.) Thcname 

at 1087, in the form Ua Siridein. In the General Par- was pronounced O'Sheereen, and a counsellor Sherrin, 

dons granted in the beginning of James I. reign, we who is said to have assisted Dr. Saml. Clarke in editing 

find the name 0' Sheridan, or O'Shtredtme prevailing In his Homer, was of this race. 

the county of Loncford, (Rot. Pit Jac. i. pp. 35a. 364 ; g Aprilis, Tom. ii., p. 487. His name occurs in other 

and OSiiidan ol the Trougher and of Trinity Island, in places also of the same work. 
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Collegia S. Antonii de Padua ejwdem Ordinis et Provincial Hibernias S. Theo. Lectorem Jubilatum 
recens castigata et aucta. Lovanii, Typis Vidrue Andrea Bouveti, Anno 1667. 

contents: — 

The Editor's Dedication to Nicholas Dubois, abbot of St. Amand in Flanders (pp. 1-4). 

Faculties and Approbations of Superiors (pp. 5-6). 

Indiculus Contentorum (p. 7). 

Brevis Notitia de Collectore, et Historia Martyrii ejus (pp. 8-14). 

This memoir, from which the preceding account of Fleming was borrowed, was found among Colgan's papers. 
It is followed by a poem of 48 Hexameters and Pentameters on the death of Fleming and Hoar. To which is 
annexed a History of the Martyrdom of these friars, from the statement of Francis MageniB, an eye-witness. 

Ad Lectorem, by the compiler of the Collectanea (pp. 15-18). 

Elogia de S. Columbano, ex antiquis et modernis Scriptoribus collecta (pp. 19-25). 

Poems and Hymns on Columbanus from Sacred Offices (pp. 25-28). 

Kegula S. Colombani. Preface, pp. 1-3 ; Rule, pp. 4-8; notes, pp. 9-18. 

This Rule consists of 10 chapters, De Obedientia, De Taciturnitate, De Cibo et Potu, De Cupiditate calcanda, 
De Vanitate calcanda, De Castitate, De Cursu, De Discretione, De Mortificatione, De Perfection? Monaobi. It 
is copied from a MS. of Bobio, collated with three others found at St. Gall, Oxenhusa. and Ausburg. It had 
already been printed by Goldastus, and Messingham. Holstenius published it in his Codex Regularum j and it 
was reprinted from Flemingin the Bibliotheca Patrum, torn. xii. (Lyons, 1677). It was used before St Bene- 
dict's Rule in many of the Gallican, German, and Italian monasteries, and was at length incorporated with it 

Regula Coenobialis Fratrum, sive Liber de Quotidianis Posnitentiis Monachorum, p.p. 19-24. Notes, 

pp. 25-36. 

This Rule is supplementary to the former, and consists of 15 chapters. It is printed from two MSS. at Oxen- 
husa, and Ausburg. 

De Institutionis et Regute S. Columbani Approbatione et authoritate, pp. 37-40. 

S. Columbani Sermones, with Preface, pp. 41-90. 

These valuable expositions, 17 in number, were written for the use of his monks. They are printed from an 
ancient Bobio MS. 

1. De Deo Una et Trmo. pp. 43- 46. 

2. De mortijicatume vitiorum et acquisitione virtutum. pp. 45-48. 

3. De sectando mundi contemptu et mlestium bonorum anwre. pp. 49-52. 

4. Quod in prtssenti vita laborandum, ut mftttura quiescamus. pp. 52-54. 

5. Quod prwsem vita rum ait dicenda vita sed via. pp. 54-56. 

6. Prasenlem •nta-m iimUem eise umbra, pp. 56-57. 

7. De caseitaU hominis, guimglecto epiritu inservit corpori. pp. 68-60. 

8. Quod ad calestem patriam via prxeentia finem feetinandum tit. pp. 60-63. 

9. De extremo judicio. pp. 63-65. 

10. De terribili venturi Judieis ira deelmcmda, pp. 66-68. 
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11. De deleetume Die etproxmi. pp. 69-72. 

12. De compunction?, et vigilantia qua Judkis adventus expectandus est. pp. 72-74. 

13. De fonts vivo Ohristo Jem adeundo etpotando. pp. 74-76. 

14. Varia spiritualis vita documenta. pp. 77-81. 

15. De fervors terviendi Deo. pp. 82-83. 

16. Quid est, out quid erit? p. 84. 

17. Quod per viam humilitatis et obediential Hens quarendus et sejuendas sit. pp. 85-90. 
The last throe are not found in the Bobio MS., but are supplied from other authorities. 

S. Columbani Liber de Mensura Pamitentiarum pp. 94-97 ; Prsefat. 91-93 ; Annotat. 97-108. 

This Penitential consists of 42 canons, relating principally to immoralities. They are printed from an an- 
cient Bobio MS. 
Instruotio S. Columbani de Oeto Vitiis Principalibus. pp. 104-107. 
S. Columbani Epistoke, with. Preface and Notes pp. 108-164. 

From an ancient, but faulty, MS. of Bobio, 

1. Ad Bonifacium Quartum. pp. 110, 111. Annot. 111-113. 

2. Ad Patres St/nodi cujusdxm Gallicana super quastione Paschce congregate, pp. 113-116; Annot. pp. 116-130. 

(including a treatise De variis circa Festi Pasohalis observantiam antiquorum, maxime Hibernorum, ritibus, 
eorumque ratione, pp. 118-127.) 

3. Ad Discipulos et Monaehos suos. pp. 131-134, Annot. pp. 134-138. 

4. Ad Bonifacium Papain, pp. 138-144; Annot: pp. 144-156. 

Of this most important Epistle a faithful translation has been published by the Rev. Robert King, in his 
Primer of Church Hist, of Ireland, Vol. iii., pp. 949-969, who observes that it " is undoubtedly one of the most 
important records in existence, connected with the circumstances of the Irish Church at the time when it was 
written, or, we might perhaps say, with those ofany period of its early history. • ♦ • The Latin is in some 
places so exceedingly difficult and obscure that it is quite impossible to determine the sense of the writer with 
any degree of certainty, (pp. 938-939.) 

5. AdS. Qregorium Papam. pp. 157-160; Annot. pp. 160-164. 

S. Columbani Poemata Qusedam, with Preface and notes, pp. 165-181. 

These poems are principally metrical Epistles, some in Hexameter, one in Adonics, and another in Rhyme. 
They had been previously printed by Goldastus, Canisius, Sirmondus, Messingham, and Ussher. 

Ailerani Sapientis Interpretatio Mystica Progcnifcoram D. Jesa Christ!, pp. 185-192; Praefat. pp. 
182-184. 

This Aileran, or Aireran, as it is sometimes written, was styled by the Irish an Egna, or the Wise, and his 
obit is entered in the Annals of Ulster and the Four Masters at 664, where he is called "Aileranus Sapiens." 
His festival was the 29th of December, at which day he is said by the scholiast on Marian Gorman, and the 
O'Clerys, to have been Fer-leghinn, or Lecturer, of Cluain-Eraird. Ware, in his Irish Writers, states of this 
tract " The allegorical Exposition before-mentioned was inserted by Sedulius among his collections on St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel ; as he himself in the said Collections confesses in these words, ' Here begins the typical and 
figurative signification of the genealogy of Christ ; which St. Aileran, the wisest of the Scottish nation explained.' 
(Works, Vol. ii. p. 36.) Ussher also mentions the same, and cites a passage where he is adduced as an authority 
for certain particulars in S. Patrick's life. (Brit. Eo. Ant. cap. 17.) Ussher and Ware had copies of this tract, 
but that in Fleming is printed from a St. Gall MS. He excuses himself for its introduction among St. Colum- 
banus' writings on the score of its being but short, and so valuable that it was of importance to preserve it. 
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Cameani Liber de Pfflnitentiarum mensura. pp. 197-210; Prsef. pp. 193-196. 

This collection consists of 14 ehapters, and is printed from a very ancient MS. of St. Gall, where it was found 
as a sequel to the penitential of S Colutnbanus mentioned above, and which in many respects it closely resembles. 

Acta S. Columbani per Jonam Abbatem ejus equalem. pp. 214-243; Praef. pp. 211-214. 

This Jonas was a native of Snsa in Italy, and was a monk of Bobio in the time of Attala, S. Colutnbanus' im- 
mediate successor. He lived in the early part of the 7th century, so that his memoir has the merit of great an- 
tiquity. There are two Prefaces by the author, as in Adamnan's Life of S. Columba, and the Life consists of 80 
chapters. In his former preface, speaking in his own disparagement he says " Nobis ex Hibernia vix butyrum pin- 
guescit." (p. 215.) In the opening chapter, he describes " Hibernia insula," the land of S. Columbamis' nati- 
vity, in these glowing terms :— " Hano Scotorum gens iucolit, gens quanquam absque reliquarum gentium legi- 
bus, tamen in Christiani vigoris dogmate florens, omnium vicinarum gentium flde prsepollet." (p. 217.) Flem- 
ing used in his edition an ancient MS. preserved in the monastery of S. Maximin of Triers. It was previously 
published by Surius, also among Bede's works, and by Messingham ; subsequently by MabiUon. 

Miracula S. Columbani ab anonimo quodam. pp. 244-261. 

This, which is intended as a supplement to Jonas' narrative, is of later date, but still of considerable anti- 
quity. It consists of a preface and 28 chapters, and was first printed by Messingham from a MS. in the library 
of De Thou, whom Fleming follows. 

Commentarius ad Vitam S. Columbani a Jona. pp. 262-367. 

In this valuable commentary Fleming treats of the various persons mentioned in Jonas' memoir, and of the 
author himself. In his progress he has a chapter on Ireland, pp. 269-270; its conversion, p, 270; its ancient 
name Scotia, pp. 972-286 ; evidence of S. Columbanus' Irish extraction, pp. 286-296 ; the Primordia of Cathelie 
faith in Ireland, pp. 296-298 ; on the ancient grandeur of the monastery of Benchor, pp. 299-802: the lift of S. 
Comgall, founder of Benchor, from an Armagh Ma in 50 sections, pp. 303-313. This tract is accompanied by 
various readings from another and shorter memoir, and both are printed in the Acta Sanctorum, at S. Comgall a 
day, May 10, (Maii, ii., p. 579) ; some miscellaneous extracts concerning S. Comgall, pp. 313-314; the names of 
some of S. Comgall's successors, pp. 314-315 ; S. Columbamis' chronology, pp. 317-320; S. Columbanus' 12 com- 
panions, pp 320-322 ; on the monastery of Luxieu, pp. 325-331 ; Charlemagne's Diploma to Luxieu, in which he 
styles Columbanus " egregium Seotigenarum," pp. 332-336, with notes, pp. 336-840 ; History of St. Gall, pp. 840- 
344 ; other notes, pp. 844-353 ; on the monastery of Bobio, pp. 353-362; the Privilegium of Pope Theodore to Bo- 
bio, oiro. 645. pp. 366-859 ; note on the Cambatta of Columbanus, p. 362 : Annotations on the Miracula Colum- 
bani, pp. 364^67. 
Vita S. Moluse give Luani, pp. 368 — 369. 

This life of St. Molua, the founder of Clonfert-Mulloe in the Queen's County, is introduced here by the com- 
piler on account of St Bernard's mention of him in connection with the monastery of Bangor, where S. Colum- 
banus was educated; It is printed from a Codex Armachanus. 

Vita S. Mochoemog sett Putcuerii, pp. 380—391. 

This memoir is also introduced as belonging to a famous disciple of Comgall, and probably a fellow-student 
of Columbanus. It was previously printed by Colgan, at the 13th of March, in his Acta Sinctorum. (p. 689. ) 
Fleming's copy is taken from the Codex Armachanus, Colgan's from the Codex Kilkenniensis. 

Dissertatio de monastica S. Columbani Profesaione, pp. 392-441. 
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This learned dissertation is divided into three Articles, 1. An S. Colnmbanus~sttb Institute Eremitarum S. 
Augustini militaverit, (pp. 393—405) ; 2. An sub Regula S. Benedicti, (pp. 406—429) ; 3. Sub quo Ordine 
Professionem monastieam emisit S. Columbanus. (pp. 430 — 441). The last article contains the Catalogue of 
the three orders of Irish Saints which was first printed by Archbishop Ussher. Fleming obtained two copies 
of this tract, through Father Francis Matthew ; one taken from a MS. belonging to Ussher, the other from a 
MS. of the Island of all Saints. There is a slight variation between TJssher's and Fleming's printed text, the 
latter of which is preferred by O'Conor, in Kfir. Hib. SS. (Vol ii. pp. 162-165). 

Index Rerum, pp. 442 — 454. 

Errata, p. 455. 

Iu point of rarity this work exceeds even the scarce volumes of Colgan. Extremely scarce is hardly 
strong enough to denote its marketable existence. Copies at long intervals do appear in London, 
but the collector who waits for one may tarry half an age before he is able to satisfy his longings. 
Proportionate to the value and the rarity of this small folio of 485 pages, is its average price. 
Thorpe's London Catalogue of 1849, marks a very fine copy in morocco, gilt, for £31 10s Od, and 
states that the book sold in Mr. Heber's sale for £40. Stewart, of King William -street, sold a fine 
clean copy in limp vellum, a few years ago, to one of the Colleges of Oxford, for £22. An inferior 
copy, in poor binding and wormed, was lately purchased from a Dublin bookseller for £20, and pre- 
sented by his Grace the Primate to the Library of Armagh. The writer of this article is possessed 
of an excellent copy, in green morocco, gilt edges, which cost £18. But the finest copy perhaps 
ever offered to the public, is one which was obtained from the Continent, by Messrs. Hodges & 
Smith, of Dublin, and became tbe property of Doctor Elrington; at whose sale it was purchased' 
by the late William Elliot Hudson, Esq., for 23 guineas, and formed an article in the inestimable collec- 
tion of Irish books which he generously bequeathed to the Royal Irish Academy, to whose Library 
it was removed on the occasion of his lamented death, and now holds a place among the treasures of 
that institution. It is in the original Spanish binding, on unusually thick paper, and in matchless 
order. There is also a very excellent copy in Primate Marsh's Library, and an indifferent one in 
that of Trinity College. The Rev. Doctor Todd is the possessor of Dr. Charles O'Conor's copy, 
which was purchased at the sale of the Stowe collection. 

To what cause the extreme rarity of Colgan's and Fleming's works is attributable it would be 
difficult to pronounce : possibly, when printed, they hung heavily on the publishers hands, and, after 
the immediate demand was satisfied, the stock was sold as waste paper. But to this it may be objected 
that, even supposing the English market for the sale of books to have been bad, the Continent would 
have required a large supply, and the numerous libraries of monasteries and public institutions in 
Roman Catholic countries would have been well stocked with works of such great interest. But this 
was not the case; for though it is from abroad that copies come before the public, yet on the Conti- 
nent these books are of rare occurrence. The probability is that, as was the case with the Irish 
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books of that date, limited impressions only were struck off, bookmaking for pecuniary advantage 
being furthermost from the compiler's thoughts, whose sole object was to place certain important 
truths on redord, and, by a reasonable multiplication of copies, afford to the really curious the means 
of information, and place the agents of it for ever beyond the possibility of retirement or extinction. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF GEORGE WALKER, 

GOVERNOR OF DERRY DURING THE SIEGE IN 1689. 

Br the Bev. ABRAHAM DAWSON, A.B., 
Curate of Christ Church, Belfast. 



James II. succeeded to the throne about a month prior to the former of those visits of Walker to 
England, which we have last noticed. The hostility of this monarch to the existing Constitution of 
these countries was plainly developed as his reign progressed. In Ireland his designs became sooner ap- 
parent in the unequivocal measures adopted by his able and willing agent, the Earl of Tyrconnell. The 
disarming of the militia, the expulsion of Protestants from the army, their removal from the judicial 
bench, and from the shrievalty and the magistracy ; the interference with the charters of the corpo- 
rate towns, with the foundations of the endowed schools, and even with the University itself; the 
appropriation of many benefices and churches ; — these were considered, by the Protestants of this 
country, as parts of a great scheme for the subversion of their liberties. And when outrages on per- 
son and property became frequent and general, whilst the protection of the laws was vainly sought 
from their partial administrators, men anticipated a renewal of the horrors of the Great Rebellion. — 
Union to avert the dangers which threatened them could no longer be delayed, and associations for 
mutual counsel and succour were formed by the Protestants in many parts of the kingdom during 
the autumn and winter of 1688. Tyrconnell's attempt to seize on Londonderry was fresh evidence 
of their peril; while the successful resistance of a few youths excited the ardour and determination 
of all those alike menaced. Additional associations were organised throughout Ulster, and leaders 
were chosen for the province, and for the several counties. " Some Great Men were not wanting in 
their advice and encouragement." * By one of these Walker was recommended to secure Dungannon 
by a garrison, both for the protection of the neighbourhood, and to serve as a check upon Charle- 
* Walker's True Account of the Siege of Londonderry; 168J: p. 13. 



